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POEMS BY THE WAY 


THE QUES1 


} "OR you in vain, 
With our moth brain, 


We search all ‘pace 
dnd human face 
For you in vain. 


By millions, quadrillions, 

The telescope heaps the stars— 

Sun upon sun, with whirling worlds atrail; 
But we travel alone, 

In search of a friend, 

Beyond the bounds and bars, 

Beyond the pal 

Is there never an end, 
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With you on the great white throne? 
Never a place to rest, 
Pillowed on your breast? 


By millions, quadrillions, 

The atoms range their universe togeth 

In a speck of outcast dust 

Flicked by a feather. 

We point the microscop« 

And follow bec ause we must, 

Spurring our baffled hope 

To find you in the deep and secret plac: 

Where life emerges from the void ; 
And through dark cells begins her upward ra 
Where space is not we would tread upon your h 
Where time 1s not we would count your beat 
Of footsteps down a shining street 

Even while we hang destroyed 

In nothingness, and watch the swift hours ree! 
Our spun mortality into the narrow room 
Where weaver Death new-patterns his dark loo 


By millions, quadrillions, 

The atoms and the whirling suns obey you, 
Blazing and darkling through enormous day 
With none but you to see, 

Implacable, serene; 

With none but you to hear their song of praise 
By millions, quadrillions, 
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lhe flowers of life sown by your hand waylay you 
With challenge of lovely bloom that withers away 
lo die unseen 

Do these record endless futility? 

Do you behold us, crouching in the dust? 

Will you not hear us, praying because we must, 


Though you are hidden in infinity? 


By millions, quadrillions, 

With tiny lamps of life we search for you, 
Ancient of days, yet ever young and new! 

But you are further beyond, deepe r within, 

In blinding splendor enrolled. 

Your still white heat puts out our little light 
And chills our wavering flame. 

[Through desperate dark and din 

[In vain we call your name, 

Harking for peal of bells, for flash of light 

rom beyond the ultimate star’s remotest flight. 
But never shall eye behold 

Your splendor spread upon the eternal noon, 


Nor shall ear hear 


Your voice keeping the universe in tun 


For you in vai 

With our moth brain, 
We search the Dace 
dnd Auman fa 


For you 1? 





Harriet Monroe 
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IN MARCH 
Three lovely things today 
I saw beat back the wind, 
The March wind’s bitter play. 
A crocus shivering up, 
Timorous, tremulous, frail, 
Offering wan Spring its cup. 
A ship through rack and rout 
Slipping to port ice-sheeted, 
Shrieking her triumph out. 
A newly widowed wife 
Bearing her proud grief high 
Through the wrecked house of life. 
Flower, boat and bride, all three, 
Their beauty dazzles me, 
Their freedom sets me free. 


FOR HELEN 

She is not done with life, who died 
The other day, 

Who laughed and passed, following ever 
Her own bright way. 

We shade our eyes, dream and remembe! 
Beauty that fled. 

We shade our eyes—beauty immortal 
Cannot be dead. 
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Harriet Monroe 


THE DEATH OF THE KHALIFA 


\t Omdurman great England slew 
Ten thousa 


id men and more, 
The white queen’s justice to renew, 


Her stern peace to restore. 


And whether for a world blood-sick 
"Twas well or badly done 

I know not—ask the birds that pick 
Men’s bones washed by the sun. 


But good or bad though the work were, 
A moment pause beside 

The fallen chieftain’s desert bier, 
Where roy ally he died. 


Here, when he knew his cause was lost— 
When, heaped upon the sand, 

His silent hordes lay battle-tossed 
He gave his last command. 


With warrior chiefs ranged in a ring 
Around his desert throne, 

Saluting Death as king greets king, 
He bade him take his own. 


Machine guns sought and found them there; 


And there, when all was done, 
The victors met his silent stare 
And took what they had won. 
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TO LINDBERGH FLYING 


Lindbergh, Lindbergh, 

Where did you come from, say 
Sailing the sky in your magic boat 
Along the sun’s highway? 


We came from home, my plane and J. 
We heard a command to do or die. 


Lindbergh, Lindbergh, 

Where are you going, tell 

Flying up there through the icy air 
In your silver cockle-shell? 


We are off on the quest—we heard a stor) 
About killing a dragon and finding glors 


Lindbergh, Lindbergh, 
What do you carry along 


In your frail little craft, too slight to hold 
Gold, or a sword, or a song? 


} 


We carry a message from now to then, 
From heart to heart of the kings of men. 


Lindbergh, Lindbergh, 

What is the word you will bear 

To the kings and crowds when out of the cloud 
You come down to a world a-stare? 
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We'll tell the wise that up under the sun 
1/1 men are alike and all nations one. 


Lindbergh, Lindbergh, 

Will youth conquer the world again? 

sring light from the sun, and peace from the moon, 
And joy to the souls of men? 


We bring what we find, my plane and I, 
For the earth Lt low, but its hope flies hig h, 


WINDS OF TEXAS 


lhe wolf-how! of the winds of Texas sweeps through the 
wide and aching night: 

From the Gulf, salty, sea-scented, 

Rising, lifting over the wet white wings of Galveston, 

Dipping to the Alamo, chiming, swinging with the mission 
bells in their towers, 

Pouring through Austin, pink-domed among its river- 
carved hills: 

Sounding its bragging horns of bravado to the railroad- 
vaunting cities, to their lit windows lifted high in 
its air-track; 

| eeling out the cotton blooms, combing the young corn, 

Calling to the cattle as they browse; 

Singing with mighty gusto to the ranchman in his shack 
under the cliff, 
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Loping out for the big spaces, 

Howling for hunger and thirst of deep desire; 

Answering the call of the moon, driving the balloon-sailed 
clouds, 

Searching the sky, pricking eager ears for the footsteps of 
the sun on the plains, 

Shouting for joy of shaking out the stillness from wide and 
lofty spaces; 

Calling, calling, 

Leaping, loping, 

Roaring fiercely onward, 

The wolf-how] of the winds of Texas sweeps through the 
wide and aching night. 


GALVESTON 


Galveston, poised like a sea-gull on her island, 

Dipping her feet in foam 

As the waves come racing in from the gulf, 

Breathing the salt sea-spray and the pink scent of olean- 
ders— 

Beautiful Galveston, spreading wide her wet white wings 
in the sun! 


THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY 


dt nine o'clock 
Crimson bushes rich with the spring 
In wild untamable spaces; 
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Farms, cabins, children in the sun 

Watching the train. 

And beyond, far away, 

Shasta like a wraith, 

Shasta remote and shy, her whiteness gilded with 


mist 


At noon 
Little waterfalls leaping out of the rocks 
Fringed with mosses and ferns. 
Tourists drinking bright waters 
Under foot-hills rising stonily out of the green. 
And Shasta drawing nearer, shining clearer, 
Lifting her white cone skyward 


Through the blue and purple air. 
pur} 


At two 
Bleak heights, with the engine pulling harshly 
Up the stiff bold grade. 
The creak and shiver of rails 
In the cold high spaces. 
Sunlight immaculate and near, 
Blue-glinting like ice. 
And Shasta enormous, magnificent, 
Bride of the sky ‘ 
With her white incredible glory 
Naked, uny eiled. 
Harriet Monroe 
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BLIZZARD 


The wolves of the wind at his heels, the buzzard wind 
Wheeling over him, waiting to pick his bones 
This was the end, he guessed, and chuckled a bit 
To find himself, at the end of all, still thinking 
Incorrigibly in metaphors. 
Strange, though, 
For death to come so casually on him, after 
All the sonorous phrases he had scribbled 
Of its dark majesty: a balky motor 
That mocked his tinkering, ever maladroit 
At tools, or trade, or anything but words; 
And then the sudden sibilant spiteful fury 
Of snow—in April! 
He should never have left 
The car—thus wisdom told him, tardy as always 
Yet it had seemed that any fool might find 
That homestead shack, with road and fence to guide him. 
And then the fence had dwindled out, and with it 
The road, and the snow thickened, bludgeoning, blinding 
him, 
Hobbling his feet in a nightmare sloth. And soon 
Sleep would come on him, the insidious 
Inexorable last sleep. 
Strange how like life 
The ending of it. Always the road lay plain 
Under your feet, and you marched whistling on, 
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April in heart and heels. And then the first 
Wet snowflake tongued your cheek, and suddenly 
You found the sun was gone, and the road, and only 
Sagebrush and rock, with little dunes of snow 
Growing to leeward. What man could say surely 
Where life went w rong? 

He was no longer cold, 
But Christ! how tired, tired! Why not lie down 
One little minute—pretending not to know 
That minute would be always? Oh, he’d heard 
Che musty moral counsel: “‘ Never lie down; 
Never give up; go under fighting” —wrest 
The ultimate possible inch of frayed existence 
Irom the grim shears. So even dying, it seemed, 
Had its conventions. Well, he’d flouted others, 
Why not one final gesture? 

God, how good 

Was rest, just rest! Would men keep up the struggle 
If they could guess? Fate was a wolf at your heels 
And a buzzard wheeling above; but turn at last, 
And wolf and buzzard were gone, or never had been 
Save in your egocentric terror. Fate 
Was storm and tide and lightning, indifferent, 
Inexorable, and aloof, and not concerned 
In hounding you. And there was peace for wise men 
Who learned as much. 

No wolf-cry now on the wind 


No buzzard wings above him. Rather a music 


Ted Olson 
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Of mad barbarian fiddles, and a spinning 
Of dervish dancers. So his shabby year 
Closed with a certain splendor after all. 


How like the living of life was the leaving of it: 
Blundering on to doom, as he had blundered 
Since birth; the highway lost; the goal forgotten 
And yet incorrigibly finding beauty 

Somewhere . . . somewhere . . . always 


Ted Olson 
BUSINESS OF RAVENS 


What are these ravens doing in our trees, 
Calling on doom and outworn prophecies? ) 
Flying in threes. 


Their sinister shadow, their funereal wing 
Blots the fresh color out of everything. 
They do not sing, 


Nor shake their throats like all the other birds; 
But, in cracked monotones or broken thirds, 
Their crooked words 


Cowardly and contemptuous are thrown 
At scarecrows who, with business of their own, 
Let them alone. 


——— 


Louis Untermeyer 
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SHADOWS IN MARBLE 


CHANT FOR THE BRETHREN OF DUST 


Sanderson Page, Sanderson Page, 

Back of the mountains is your moon 

Why did you doff your heritage? 

And your gold of song for a copper wage! 
Or so it seems! How soon, how soon 

Will the wind return with your pilgrimage, 


And the burning spring return with the June? 


Old Jason Wynne, old Jason Wynne, 

The dust survives where your bones crept out; 
And your tavern beds still blanket sin 
Tonight, where tomorrow the just creep in 

Or so it scems! Without a doubt 

The same rats house where the plaster’s thin 


And only destruction will put them to rout. 


Elias Dober, Elias Dober, 

You won’t be selling the stars again. 

If you have your star you have it sober, 
With a few less rivers to cross over 

Or so it seems! Some other men 

Are selling the chattels that you drolled over 


For a better figure than you got then. 


John Edom is dead, John Edom is dead, 


Your carriage is wrack and the wheels are rust. 
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Wings were the way your spirit fled 

And stone was the way they put you to bed 
Or so it seems! And the crystal crust 

Of the snow was red as the west was red 
And dust is also the sleep of the just. 


Sanderson Page, there’s an epitaph 

That the winds chant fitfully in arrears. 
And Dober and Wynne are alive by half 

Of the remnanted chattels that stay to laugh 
Or so it seems! But Edom, whose tears 
Were traded for wings and a flaming staff, 
The hills will hold dead a thousand years. 


—Or so it seem 
SNOW RACE 


I cannot return of a wintry night 

By the curve of the lane where the maple stands 
But my heart is taken by the wheeling whit: 
Snow that races to reach without hands. 


In the drive of the wind it curves its race 
In a desperate profitless circle that bares 
The trunk of the tree to its mossy base 
And never a pause from its own affairs. 


My mind has been racing so many years 
In its chilly drive at the base of truth 
With its handless reach, that the race appears 
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\ one-sided drifting away from youth, 


And all banked aside from the urge of growth. 
The windy brain ought to learn to be still 
And let the heart warm to the profit of both 


Howard McKinley Corning 


The brain and the flesh, and not bring this chill 


Of ceaseless race, race, and no reason but drive 


And flesh standing cold to the passionate roots 


And bitter at being so dormant alive, 


When the heart has its buds and the body its fruits. 


SEEING HOW SURELY DEATH 


Seeing how surely death forsakes his vows 
Of being bridegroom to your body’s need 


In the dark confusion of earth’s dusty house, 


And how the unctuous worm and the uncouth weed 


\re cloying harlots—how then make my own 
Poor human vows less temporal than Death’s? 
Where may I have you utterly alone 

And mine beyond releasing of our breath’s 
Reiterate affirmations? In what room 
Will you be wholly mine, that, loving well, 
You will reject the overtaking tomb 

And the granite kiss of stone inscrutable? 


1 


How can I lock you in my passion’s house, 


Knowing you yield at length to Death’s cold vows? 
Howard McKinley Corning 
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DUST OF SILVER 


KNITTING FACTORY 


Turn, spindles, zoom, zoom! 

Blue wool on every loom. 

Swiftly, swiftly, buzz, whir! 

Bumblebees on larkspur, 
Honeybees on harebells 

The hungry music wells, swells. 

Fields of camass flowers bloom 

Down the white length of the room. 

Moon-blue, snow-blue 


Winged shadows drift through ) 
Twirl, swirl, untwist, 
Spin rain, weave mist, ) 


Reel dreams, wind songs, 

Shred sky on steel prongs! 
Drown sky under water, 

Shape a gown for Eve’s daughter. 
Blue wool, blue wool, 


; wa } 
Rhythmic color—beautiful ! 
DUST MOTES 
Dust of the gold air, 
Were you a dancer? 
The delicate girl-bodied flame } 
Called a dancer? | 
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Were you the contours 

Of small breasts and slim thighs? 
Were you bronzed lashes, 

Or amber of young eyes? 


" 


Were you the tinted delight 
Of frail gauzes? 

Or winged feet in rhythmic 
Pale flashes and pauses? 


There is no wind; 

A breath then must stir you 

If not a dancer, 

What are you? what were you? 


POVERTY BUYS 


Poverty buys me 

Stranger things than money, 
Wintergreen berries, 
Fireweed honey, 

A gold bird on 

A last year’s thistle, 

Wild ginger, and 

A willow whistle; 


A fat moon in 


A deep black ditch 
[311] 
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I shall tickle its belly 
With an osier switch. 


LABYRINTH 


Some go up 

And some go down 
The streets of the 
Familiar town; 


Purposefully 
To and fro, 
As if they knew 


Wherefore they go. 


And yet each treads 
A wilderness 

Of inner joy 

And of distress— 


A maze of paths 

So intercrossed, 
Though no one guesses, 
All are lost. 


WINTER ORCHARD 


These apples lying on the ground 
Are the wormy and unsound; 
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Their unblemished brothers hymn 
Holiness from every limb. 


Yet which is lovelier filigree, 
The fallen, or those on the tree? 
And where is choice in either lot? 


The saints dry up; the sinners rot. 


OF A CROSS 


Because within me there are words 

To curve an arc of flying birds, 

To phrase blue mists and falling snow, 
To circumscribe a candle’s glow, 
To snare the motion of the sea 
And hold it, hold it. endlessly; 
3ecause these words within me mull 


Ilusive, baffling, beautiful 


\ part of me, and not a part 


And yet, unsung, rise in my heart 
g, 


To mock me, taunt me, to deride, 


| am forever crucified. 


Ethel Romig Fuller 


Ethel Romig Fuller 
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DIDACTIC PIECE 
For R. 
The eye unacquitted by whatever it holds in allegiance: 
The trees’ upcurve thought sacred, the flaked air, sacred 
and alterable, 
The hard bud seen under the lid, not the scorned leaf and 
the apple— 
As once in a swept place, so now with speech in a house, 
We think to stand spelled forever, chained to the rigid 
knocking 
Of a heart whose time is its own flesh, momently swung 
and burning— 
This, in peace as well, though we know the air a combatant 
And the word of the heart’s wearing time, that it will not 
do without grief. 


The limit already traced must be returned to and visited, 

Touched, spanned, proclaimed, else the heart’s time be 
all: 

The small beaten disk, under the bent shell of stars, 

Beside rocks in the road, dust, and the nameless herbs, 

Beside rocks in the water, marked by the heeled-back 
current, 

Seeing, in all autumns, the felled leaf betray the wind. 

If but the sign of that end is given a room 

By the pillared harp, sealed to its rest by hands 

(On the bright strings the hands are almost reflected, 

The strings a mirror and light). The head bends to listen, 
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Louise Bogan 


So that the grief is heard; tears begin and are silenced 

Because of the mimic despair, under the figure of laughter. 

Let the allegiance go; the tree and the hard bud seed them- 
sely cS3 

The end is set, whether it be sought or relinquished. 

We wait, we hear, facing the mask without eyes, 

Grief without grief, facing the eyeless music. 


Louise Bogan 


TWO POEMS 


THE NORTH WIND 


She has lost the fallen rose, 
Wandered where no roses are. 
l p across the hill she goes, 
Blowing out a silver star. 
In her arms the dead tree sighs 
Cold the leaves her lips have pressed. 
Down disconsolate she lies, 


With no bird upon her breast. 


EPITAPH 
I was the master of this fertile land 
Weep for my fate, O stranger, as you pass. 
I left these fields and houses where they stand, 
But could not leave my shadow on the grass. 
David O. Hamilton 
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TWO POEMS ' 
COLORS 


Innocence white, 
And virtue gold- 
One day, one night, 
Those two I sold. 


Evil is black, 
And envy green. 
| give them back 


7 hose | hav e seen. 


Passion is red, 
And love is blue: ) 
When I am dead 
I leave those too, 


Yellow is fear, 

And scarlet, hate; 
Now they are near, 
Death, close the gate! 


— ~~ S—_C f 


IMMIGRANT 


I am so lonely, God! 

Here all the things are strange 
Not one warm friendly n 
Will men with me exchange 
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I never hear them say, 

“Let Jesus Christ be praised,” 
Or find by some highway 
Small crucifixes raised. 


They curse and shout, “Polack!” 
“You foreigner;” and sneer. 

{ would that I were back 

God! I am lonely here. 


Edward Alan Symanski 


GRISETTI 


Child of contraries, 
Child of chance, 
Wonder who marries 

In this mad dance! 


Father a tree-top, 
Mother a trap, 
Little one Go-or-stop, 


Here’s your cap! 


Wonder who’ll wed 
Child of a thistle: 

here—she has fled! 
Hear the wind whistle! 


Hope Stoddard 
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CITY PACES 
YOUNG MEN FLY 


Once upon a time 

Jesus walked on the water, 

Once upon a time. 

And there is a long-ago mystery 

Of men piling up stones for five hundred years 
To entice God out of Heaven. 


Ah, when Beauty comes to a man 

And beguiles him, 

And his heart runs like a stream of sweet water, 
And he can no longer resist, 

He does what he does. 


He does what he does, 

O city whose towers are caught against the sky 
Like a lifted wave out of the lake! 

O stacks by night at South Chicago mills, 

Candles on a high altar! 

O altar-piece strange, nameless, authentic, 

Painted by the open-hearth and the puddling-plant 
Against the sky! 


He does what he does, 


And the road to Los Angeles is flung across mysterious 


mountains 
And parts the secret lupin in the desert spring. 
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Fosephine van Dolzen Pease 


The road to New York knocks at the joyous gates 
Of a hundred exultant towns. 


Young men fly, young men fly, 
Passing across the day 


With tomorrow beneath the feathers of their lifting wings. 


SKYLINE 
At five o’clock 
I’ve seen the darkness piled up along Michigan Avenue 
Spangled like a toe-dancer’s skirt, 
Decorated like a page in a mediaeval missal: 
At five o’cloc k, 
Just before they’ve all gone home 
The young clerks and stenographers 
Who live in five-room flats, 
With someone sleeping on the davenport 
And someone dragged off the day-bed in the dining-room 
before breakfast. 
The Miss Somebodys, 
With thin lips and coiffure arranged to cover the hair-line, 
Who have been with the firm twenty years. 
The young men, 
With next week’s pay in the cabaret cash-register, 
And the cheerful credit. 


The dark-eyed buyers 
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For ladies’ ready-to-wear, 

Who came out of Russia 

With a shawl over their heads 

And a cross on their backs. 
(“Miss Aggie, will I keep that beaded georgette 
In the ‘will call’? 
That big blondy didn’t come for it yet.’’) 


Just before they’ve all gone home, 

And the lights along the avenue 

Let go of the shapes of darkness 

Held in their golden meshes 

Like a princess’ soft hair in a jewelled net. 
Michigan Avenue, 

Set with lights, 

Rayed in the new dark like the Star of Bethlehem, 





Arranged in design like the red and gold and blue of an 


icon, 
I have tried to call you something. 


Till suddenly I know you for a gesture sufficient, 
Needing no symbol. 


LATE FROST 


No, no, little sweethearts, 

Little tender honeysuckle tendrils, 
Little petunia fair ones, 

Zinnias of my heart. 
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Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


Don’t keep so still and so beautiful 
Do something to help you to forget. 

It’s only white and cold and strange, 
And not so bad after all. 


NIGHT-CAP 


We had our coffee very hot, 
: Cheese with our bread. 

“It’s late—midnight,” 

One of us said 


The wind was a terrible thing 
Troubling the pane, 

Old and terrible 

The fingers of the rain. 


When the roof over our heads 
Was suddenly a strange new bliss, 
And safety enfolded, 

And warmth was a kiss, 


I thought, “‘ My little soul, 

Oh, I always knew you were only 

A thing alone and naked and cold, 

But never how cold and naked, how lonely!” 
Fosephine van Dolzen Pease 
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WORDS IN THE WIND 


BLACK ORCHARDS 


The frustrate orchards darkly hold 
Their futile branches, bare 

Of leaves and fruit of smoky gold, 
Against the snowing air. 


Too tired of sun and harvest dust 

To think of bird and bloom, 

The boughs, bent to the snowy crust, 
Accept the crystal gloom. 


The storm-black trees are frozen tight 
In winter’s icy rest, 

While root-end dreams lie, cold as night, 
Deep in the lean earth’s breast. 


Like mothers worn by births that freez« 
Their passions mute and dark, 

Trees, done awhile with fruit and leaves, 
Are tired in root and bark. 


SEA-PETALS 


Against the satin nudge of tidal wind 

The surf curves up like boughs bereft of root; 
The sapphire stems puff blooms of sea that break 
In petaled foam, before they dream of fruit. 
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Sea-petals tear like silk, but under them 

Gulp water-mouths that gnaw our continent 
And suck out beach and stubborn cliff—so slow 
We do not see the ocean’s dark intent. 


CATTLE SHADING IN 


Out of the hot still sun that bleaches earth, 
Down rocky draws and pasture trails, 

The broken lines of cattle crop and waggle, 
Flicking flies with dusty tails. 


Along the cool dark leafage on the creek 
They push with horns and shoulders, 

And mill the willow brush, then nuzzle water, 
Pawing at the muddy boulders. 


They chew their cud indifferently and wait 

For smoky drone and heat to pass, 

When they will browse and tread the day’s burnt edges 
Under dew and shadowed grass. 


THE OLD RANCH WIDOW 


I shall have quiet peace at last, 
Like fall grass flattened to the soil 
Peace out of old defeats, and grief; 


Peace out of sunken dreams, and toil. 


The world can do no more to me, 
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For it has taken all—the fires 
Of dreams, the passions that were mine 
And has unhusked my deep desires. 


I ate my heart to feed my flesh, 
But to what end? Only that I 
Might fill my hands a few more years 
And meet life with a carnal cry. 


All things I’ve gathered to myself 
Must have a bleak and mortal close, 
And blow across the frugal earth 

Like snow and flocks of starving crows 


NEW ENGLAND BACHELOR 


A gaunt arm crooked upon a wall-side stump, 
He gazes at his shanty in a clump 

Of hemlock scrubs; at fallow yet to plow; 
And at his team tied to an apple bough 


Snow’s over now except a grimy drift 

Beneath the hillside orchard boughs that lift 
Their twigs of meagre bloom, with glimpses, dark 
Between the petal-waste, of cold rough bark. 


For fifty years he’s tilled the rusty soil, 

But paltry crops have cheated half his toil. 
The years have left their winter in his bones 
Till he is like a tree that lives on stones. 
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Walter Evans Kidd 


Now that the branches of his dream can bear 
But stunted bloom to brave the frosty air, 
New Eneland claims the fruit—no orchard tree 


Being more rooted in her ground than he. 


HER MARBLE SLEEP 
For Irene Stewart 
eS 
Death latched each of her eyes 
In a blin 1 moon. 


His futile tremulous prayer 
Ascends the deceptive air 

lo heaven ice-domed everywhere. 
Alone she lies—alone 


With dust, 

Quiet as a candle blown 
Dark in a gust, 

Her singing days half-done, 
Her verses hardly begun, 


Tarnished with oblivion. 


Her lover leans and weeps 


She sleeps forever sleeps. 


Walter Evans Kidd 
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THOMAS HARDY 


NE. cannot feel mournful over the passing of a great 

man in ripe old age. The death of Thomas Hardy on 
the cleventh of January put on record a career complete, 
well rounded, distinguished. A man utterly sincer 
humbly and nobly faithful to his highest inspiration, had 
finished his work on earth, and left many novels and 
poems as a memorable monument. A great artist ha 
carved that monument stone by stone, and piled the ston 
into a shape of austere and simple symmetry. 

Such a man needs no eulogy, and his work requires n 
eloquent tribute of praise. In this place our concern } 
with Hardy the poet, and now that he is gone it may b 
order to attempt some slight analysis of his motives an 
methods in this department of his art. During his lat 
years many of his fellow-countrymen called him, just! 
enough, the greatest of living English poets, and averred 
that his poetry reached heights unattainable by his pros 


And it became evident that this Victorian, born in 184 


and a younger contemporary of Tennyson and Browning, 
of Rossetti and Swinburne, belonged as a poet rather to the 
twentieth century by the austerity of his art. His vener 
able person bridged over the gap between two periods, 
and “the new movement,” burning with youth and shout 
ing for revolution, caught him up and carried him along on 


its shou Iders. 
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Thomas Hardy 


Obviously his artistic method separated him from those 
ontemporaries of his youth. The method, of course, was 
not wholly self-made, but, except for certain rhetorical 
lapses in The Dynasts, it skipped a century or two and 
drew its ancestry partly from old John Donne and other 
stern-mannered seventeenth-century poets, and partly 
from the early folk-balladists of his native Wessex. It 
was a style less wordy, less expansive and eloquent than 
the Victorian, less figurative and “poetic,” and therefore 
much closer to the stylistic brevities and austerities with 
which the young poets of the dawning century were trying 
to express the hard dynamic swiftness of their time. 
Hardy’s carefully patterned ballad-measures were not in 
their fashion, but this was a quaint idiosyncrasy which 
they allowed him. 

But artistic method was not their only reason for claim- 
ing him. Certain austerities and intensities of spiritual 
conviction in this patriarch strengthened his alliance with 
the new time rather than the old. He uttered its skept 


icism, its rejection of comforting old creeds, its ironic chal- 


lenge of old faiths. Indeed, he reiterated his harsh 
queries, his bittet protests. Rereading Hardy’s four or 


five books of poetry, one must be struck by the narrow- 
ness of his range, by the relentless enthusiasm, the 
fierceness, with which he pursues and shows up his world’s 
poor little man-made gods. The opening dialogue of 
The Dynasts strikes the keynote of his philosophy—a 


sombre theme of which his shorter poems are phrases or 
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variations. The Fore Scene of this “epic-drama” leads us 
into The Overworld, wherein Spirits Sinister and Ironic 
discuss with Spirits Pitiful and the Spirit of the Years the 
incomprehensible patterning of man’s destiny: 


Shade of the Earth: What of the Immanent Will and Its design 
Spirit of the Years: It works unconsciously, as heretofore, 
Eternal artistries in Circumstance, 
Whose patterns, wrought by rapt aesthetic rot: 
Seem in themselves Its single listless aim, 
And not their consequence. 
Chorus of the Pities: Still thus? Still thus 
Ever unconscious! 
An automatic sense 
Unwitting why or whence? 
Be, then, the inevitable, as of old, 
Although that so it be we dare not hold 


In The Dynasts the furies are let loose over the troubled 





face of Europe—we have war with all its horrors and 
without its pomp and pageantry. Reading this vast poem 
skippingly, I wondered how many of the poet’s most 
ardent admirers had read its 520 40-line pages word for 
word, including those terribly prosy and unconvincing 
debates in the House of Commons. A great book, a great 
poem, in spite of its excessive length and the heavy im 


pedimenta of detail it carries, because it presents in 


harshly swinging rhythms the enormous confusions out of 


which battles are won and lost, nations made and unmade; 
rumbling ominously, as a basic motive, the thunders of its 
central theme, its haughty challenge of the Immanent 
Will. Always expending his most sinister ironies upon the 
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exceptional man— evidently incredulous of “genius” —the 
poet leads us magnificently to the tremendous climax, the 
rush and clash of mighty masses of men driven murder 
ously back and forth by dread command in the battle of 
Waterloo. 

The dramatized epic is rare in our language; in this 
country only Edgar Lee Masters—in Lee and certain other 
historic episodes—has attempted it. But Masters retains 
the more-or-less-glorified hero, whereas Hardy’s hero is 
humanity—that masse-mensch which certain German 
dramatists have tried of late to put on the actual stage. 
Hardy’s hero, like the Oedipus of Sophocles, is the noble 
and ignorant sport of remorseless powers. Whipped back 
and forth, blind and helpless, by ruthless beings jealous of 
their omnipotence and intent on their own designs, he is 
worthy of a happier destiny. No more than Sophocles, 
does Hardy promise to the harassed soul compensatory 
bliss after death; for injustice there is no atonement here or 
hereafter. 

Thus in The Dynasts Hardy’s motive was as proletarian 
as Lenin’s own, though he had no illusions about the peo- 
ple even while he pitied them as pawns in a game. He 
pitied them, but gave no advice; nowhere, in The Dynasts 
or elsewhere, does he hint at revolution or offer hope of a 
change. He accepts things as they are, but with a bitter 
cry of protest that they are not happier, more just, with a 
shaking of his fist at the stone wall which conceals supernal 


intrigue or indifference. 
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Constantly, throughout the other volumes, we find the 
poet in this attitude, and hear him uttering this cry. 
Most of us learn to accept the prevalence of frustration, 
pain and death; with the illumined soul their dark colors 
become the inevitable basic chord of beauty, leading man’s 
intelligence to ever-widening vistas of knowledge, sum- 
mits of spiritual experience. Hardy’s stern philosophy did 
not look beyond the immediate ironies; his frustrate souls 
all stop at the first obstacle; the poet never shows them 
using frustration as a new experience of life. 

Reading the three or four volumes of “lyrics and rever 
ies,’ one is amazed at Hardy’s perpetual reiteration of 
this theme. The fifteen Satires of Circumstance are con- 
fessedly incidents illustrating it; and in the volume so 
entitled nearly all the other ninety poems illustrate it 
further. Of these, over fifty turn upon death and the 
grave, until one is tempted to quote, as he does, “the 
tongues of the passing people,’ who say of him: 

Ah, whose is this dull form that perambulates, seein 
Round him that looms, 


Whithersoever his footsteps turn in his faring 
Save a few tombs? 


g naught 


Essentially it was the grave of the past that drew his 
footsteps and inspired his sullen song. In his ancestral 
Wessex nothing had changed since the Saxon kings; and 
now, before his grieving eyes, all things were changing 
the ancient customs, the agrarian isolation, the child-like 
faith in a special Providence. His intellect had to accept 
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the new era, but his heart was broken. And accepting it, 


he sturdily faced the consequences. As John Gould 


Fletcher said in reviewing Moments of Vision ten years 
ago, “Hardy was the first writer to carry to its logical 
end the scientific agnosticism which was only a somewhat 
dilettante pose in Matthew Arnold.” And for him the 
“logical end’’ became almost an illogical conviction 
of hostility t 


suffering man in the blind unconscious 
Primal Force which moves the universe. So his poetry is 
an interpretation of the malice of fate, a presentation of 
ironic incidents of torture prepared and applied by that 
unfeeling and unswerving Will. 

There is a meagreness, a lack of richness in this motive, 
in this philosophy of shrinking, of denial, of negation. It 
expresses merely the first shock, the first sigh of despair 
over science’ anatomizing of truth, over its revelation of 
the skeleton be neath the flesh. It will be for the future to 
decide whether such unresisting acceptance of blows may 
motivate a great poet. At least Hardy looked facts in the 
face, as did no other of the Victorians; he refused to com- 
promise. He was bitterly sincere. 

Just now one notes a gathering impatience with that 
attitude ol! mournful acquiescence, one seems to percely e 
a resolute onward sweep toward more light and air. Young 
minds long to get out among wide winds, to hear from 
somewhere down the centuries a loud Rabelaisian guffaw. 
Hardy’s gloom seems a bit outworn, the spirit of man 


refuses to despair even though science, relentlessly seeking 
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truth through knowledge, retires from active service the 
God of his fathers. The modern poet is inclined to accept 
the new revelation as a gift of immensities, in which some 

how or other he and his God, and his Lares and Penates a 
well, must make themselves at home. The place becomes 
too large for ironic diggings and gropings—its comedies 
and tragedies must be keyed to a biggc r, more resonant 
scale. H. M. 


MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


A brave blithe generous spirit passed from earth in the 
death of Marguerite Wilkinson on January twelfth; a } 
truly religious spirit, moreover, as her last and best book, 
Citadels, discloses. } 

It is told of her that, suffering a nervous breakdown last 
summer, she decided that the cause was moral, not physi 
cal, that somehow she had unworthily lost connection 
with God. She resolved to restore her spiritual tone by a 
course of self-discipline which would prove her faith by 
eliminating fear; and to that end she took every day a 
morning swim in the ocean at Coney Island and an after 
noon flight at Curtiss Field. 

Her aviation history reveals almost incredible daring, 
considering that she was a mere woman no longer young, 
who had walked for over forty years with her feet on the 
ground. She contracted to write an advertising booklet on 
aviation in exchange for ten hours of instruction in the air, 
and before her death she had completed her course under 
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the tutelage of Bill Winston, who had taught Lindbergh at 
Brooks Fieid, and Roger Williams, another venturesome 
xpert. The e two men took he r through every conc e1\ 


able kind of stunt, including wingovers, loop-the-loop, 
barrel-roll, tail-spin and side-slip—this with a woman who 
had reproached herself for being a physical coward! 

She did not live to w rite the book, but she would tell 
her friends about certain episodes. One day her “ship” 
flew high over fleecy clouds and, glancing down, she saw 
the round rainbow—a complete circle lying flat on a cloud 
with the shadow of her plane in the middle, like a giant 
dragon-fly alighting there. 

Of course she carried her prowess too far—she was 
practicing swimming stunts that bright morning when the 
sea took her. But after all, she had won out, she had con 


: . : a FE 
qu ered fear, and hers was a tri imphant ending fora poet Ss 


l 
course on eartn 


I like to think of her flying above the round rainbow in 
her search for God. As a poet also she was flying higher 
than ever, for her Sonnets of the New Birth in Citadels, 
presenting with perfect sincerity and simplicity her relig 


lous experience and aspiration, are her finest contribution 


| l i] 
t the art. Lhe second sonnet of tnis sequence seems [to 
move on a filght of 1ts own: 
\ I b the hanging « igs of pt 
Steep beyond steep, cry beyond broken cry; 
T r a sluggard is more slow than I, 


y 
nd 1 a dullard falls more heavily whet 


Che aim is rising, climbing to bright air 
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To watch with God while Heaven and earth go by 
Oh, bruised and fallible, into His far sky 
IT reach. I clutch at Him for Whom I car 


Steep beyond steep I climb above my pain 





When the bright answer wavers and ¢ 
Cry beyond broken cry, again, again, 
From the rough crags up to the heavens’ high rin 
Until His light is shed in me like rain, 
Until I lose the light and rest in Him. 


And probably the last thing she ever wrote was this 
Prayer for Aviators, now printed for the first time: 


Almighty Father, who hast taught us in times past to pray for all who 
travel by land or by water, hear our prayer now, we beseech Thee, for 
those who fly in the air. Through wind and cloud and sunshine and dark 
storm, go with them. In the regions of the round rainbow be their light 
In times of gladness show them the glory which Thy heavens declare 
In times of stress and danger be their guide. When they cry out to Thee 
help them. And as their bodies are uplifted on bright wings, so lift thei: 
spirits up to Thy great love through Him that is exalted over all, our 
Savior Jesus Christ. 





One might list her services to the art—her books of 
verse and cricicism, her anthologies. One might tell many 
a tale of her quiet and kindly service to young poets and 


others. But these are but obvious detai 
So let us leave her, flying high. H.M 
VISUAL POETRY 


It may seem unreasonable in an age of general upheaval, 
but there are some of us who still prefer our orthography 
served up in the good old grammar-school style. We still 
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like our proper nouns capitalized, our phrases set off by 

ymmas, and at least an occasional period at the ends of 
our sentences. There is no accounting for our taste in 
these matters, but on the other hand there is no accounting 
wr the taste of the opposition. And while we feel that 
there is a certain amount of consistency in the periodicals 
belonging to the right wing, the same cannot be said of the 


rebels. Sometimes they capitalize and sometimes they de- 
capitalize, and both without warning. Sometimes they 
print their lines horizontally and sometimes they burst 
into a rhapsody of zig-zags. 

Take, for example, the following which appeared in 
Transition, or transition, depending upon whether you 
follow the title page or the cover: 


white limp droop UP 


h 
h 
R 
R I Drooy 
I D 
b drooy 
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The true test of this poem is to read it aloud to a blind 
man. Blind men are often the keenest judges of poetry, 
and we suspect that their attitude toward this one would 
be somewhat critical. It is the most fragile and ephem 
eral bit of literature that one can imagine. Depending for 
its very existence upon a lineotype machine, it could not 
have been produced anywhere except in a printing office; 
and when the printed page crumbles into dust the very 
essence of the poem must depart also. Perhaps the natural 
laws move mercifully in the case of such poems and allow 
the weakest to be exterminated. 

We are accustomed to connect all typographical un 
orthodoxies with Mr. E. E. Cummings. Not that he 


founded the school, but that he is so far the only poet of 


rank belonging to it. No doubt he has looked about him 
at the mongrel crew with which he runs, and wished often 
enough that he were well out of it. But it is easier for a 
camel to pass through a needle’s ey Mr. Cummings 
understands perfectly the rigid laws of phonetics and hat 
mony and a good many other rules that he would never 
consider transgressing. And his lack of punctuation often 
leaves us with a breathless and uplifted feeling at the end 
of a poem. With the majority of his companions the ty] 
is often jumbled to camouflage the text 

What a quaint delusion it is! It builds upon a basic 
fallacy—the belief that a poem may be taken in with the 
eye. As a matter of fact the print ng is nothing but 


series of symbols for sounds; the eye is an accidental inter 
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polation between the sounds and the inner ear. The sym- 


bols themselves should be as unobtrusive as possible so 
that the message may not be disturbed. Imagine, if you 
can, an orchestra sitting down to their instruments and 
suddenly confronted with measures that cavorted about 
the page in spirals and loops! Sounds have no spatia 
relationship, and any attempt to give them one results in 
mental bewilderment. 

Suppose that the idea is what one is after, not thi 
sound. Shakespeare was greatly hampered, of course, by 
living in complete ignorance of typography; let us add our 


new knowledge to his old and see what we can do: 


O Mistress mine 


y 
O stay you here F HIGH 


That can sing both and 


Loy 


Can it be possible that we have missed the point en- 


t 


tirely? Perhaps there is really a visual poetry—a poetry, 
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let us say, for the deaf, a language in which sounds may be 
disregarded, like the written language of the Utes and 
Aztecs. What the new school needs, then, is a new alpha 
bet instead of the old familiar Phoenician one which reek 
with years of harmonic usage. Let them invent themselves 
an ideographic picture-writing and no one will object to 
their idiosyncrasies. 7. N.N. 


REVIEWS 


HER BOOKS AND HERSELI 


Ballads for Sale, by Amy Lowell. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

It is impossible to read Amy Lowell’s posthumous books 
without emotion, they are so charged with her personality. 
It is like walking through the rooms she lived in, fingering 
the gowns she wore—rich gowns always made to her own 
model amid the changing fashions. Of course every write! 
writes down himself in every book, whatever may be the 
disguise he chooses to wear; but this woman’s books ar 
exceptionally personal—for good or ill, whether she speaks 
for herself or for a New England neighbor, a Napo 
leonic soldier, a witch of Yucatan or a sage of old Cathay, 
always, inevitably and inescapably, she is there. 

One can imagine Shakespeare slipping through lift 
racked by humilities, shunning observation while himself 
miraculously observant with those watchful eyes and ears, 
that recording and transmuting brain. Or, Coleridge was 
a kind of Aeolian harp, blown to strange tunes by winds 
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from far away Blake let himself be sung through 
by supernatural essences, Browning donned many an 
undeceptive mask. Such as these may shift their 


mortal shapes a little; poets of multiple personality may 
lon and doff their varied gear. But others are always 
themselves. One hears Shelley’s lyric cry in every line he 
wrote; and Byron’s ironic pose twists all his deep sincer 
ities. So, among our own poets, one might trace the ego 
dominant or disguised; and of them all none is more recog 
nizable in every poem than this hemmed-in Boston aristo 
rat, this gifted stepchild of good fortune. 

Miss Lowell’s interests were keen and wide, even 
though her experience was narrow; and mostly her poems 
xpress her interests rather than actual emotional experi 
ences. In this book, however, one finds, with a pang of 
ympathy, a few poems poignant with her own pain, and 
usually these must be listed among the best she ever wrote. 
The poem on page nine ! find the most autobiographical 
of all, and extremely touching in its revelation of youthful 
suffering through an abortive love affair. It has a long 
title—On Looking at a Copy of Alice Meynell’s Poems 
Given Me Years Ago by a Friend. The remembered episode 
is most expertly hinted at after many years: 
So are we sport of others’ blindness, 

We who could see right well alone. 


What were you made of—wood or stone? 
Yet I remember you with kindnes 
She thinks of Alice Meynell and her pansy-blue poems: 
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Frail lady whom I never knew 
And know so well! 


And so, musing upon the donor of the book and its author, 


she brings her reverie to an end: 


So cried her breast, a feverish thi 
But clay is still, and clay is col 
- 


And I was young, and I am old, 
And in December what birds sin 
Go, wistful book, go back agair 
Upon your shelf and gather dust 
I’ve seen the glitter through th 
Of old long years, I’ve known th 
I’ve recollected both of you, 

But I shall recoliect no mors 
Between us I must shut the door 
The living have so much to do 


Other autobiographical poems record the beauty of 


friendship; for example, Thorn Piece, of which here at 
few broken lines: 

I have lived in a place, 

I shall die in a place, 

I have no craving for distant | 

But a place is nothing, not even spa 

Unless at its heart a figure stand 

Swinging a rose-green lantern for m 


Your face is flowers and singing sun, 


Your hands are the cool of waters fallin 
In another poem we have the lament of a woman whe 
feels her life inadequate. New Heavens for Old begins 


I am useless. 
What I do is nothin 
What I think has no sa 
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Outside he r window passes the procession of youth: 
My fellows call me to join them, 
They shout for me, 
P ing the house in a great wind of vermilion banners. 
\ page more about these marchers, and then the contrast: 
They roar down the street like flame 
Chev explod upor the dead houses like new sharp fire. 


But | 





I arrange three ro in a Chinese va 
\ pink or 
red o 
vel] 
I fuss over t r arrangement. 
Then I sit ir vuth window 
And sip pal ne with a touch of hemlock in it 
And think iter nights, 
And field-1 o 
aT ee 





And her e Is Still Lift : 


a song out of a chess-board 


rigues of kr 





1e hollow fate of a checkmated king 
} 1 queen, but I lack the proper century 
been a poet, but where is the adventure to explode ms 
ae 
Cousin M ur kinship is curiously demonstrated, 


tht cold corpse 





vy above a living world 


She “might have been a queen”’ perhaps in that 
direction lay her major talent. For she was magnificently 


dominant, she loved to rule; and in most of life’s contacts 
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she succeeded in imposing her will on those around het 
If she had been born to a throne in the days when a throne 
meant power, one trembles to think of the ruthl 
thoroughness with which she would have established h 
benevolent despotism. And her people would have lov: 
her, even as we who sometimes crossed her loved her: fot 
she had unfailing charm, a charm both massive and whim 
sically tender. If one differed from her one could 
laugh, and life had disciplined her not to resent th 
laughter. 

She “might have been a poet”. Well, of that talent, i1 


the high and mighty sense she meant by the word—of tha 
talent one does not feel so sure. She set ovt deliberatels 
to be a poet, and succeeded far enough to achie' 


tion and influence in the art. Her keen intelligence and 
vivid imagination, her sense of human character, her lov 
of color in nature and life, and sometimes her own inne? 
most feelings of disappointment and pain—all found f 
play and rich expression in it. And she 
audacious handling of words, in its varied mett 
cadences; she experimented to the limit in the forn 
offered, both new and old. But she lacked that last n 
which the poet must be born with, which even the most 
explosive adventure will hardly impart. As we hav: 
before, she had everything but genius. 

She was a great woman; she will live among the rich 
flavorous, idiosyncratic personalities of our time. We 
who knew her wonder how much of an immortality thi 
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means, how far and how long her poems and other writings 
vill carry that richness of flavor and charm to the new 
generations who must know her only in her books. Books 
are but part of anyone’s story, however luminous they may 
be; and in her case not the most vivid and vital part. One 
resents the power of death to snuff out so lightly the flame 
of an august and regnant spirit. One hopes that something 
of this will live on, that the future will not take her books 


is all of her H. M. 


SPRING SNOW 


} 1 


Boy in the Wind, by George Dillon. Viking Press. 
There is a hushed motion about Boy in the Wind. Swift 
and quiet as snow, the poems flake through the reader’ 


mind; like snow they are pure and cool and, when ex 


amined closely, of exquisite filigree design. Pale in color, 
gentle in emotion, they drift across the intellectual senses, 
glisten their little moment and melt away. They repeat 
themselves, forming a little flurry, and yet each has its 
crystal individuality, and a frail perfection that tantalizes. 

In subject they brush upon the old simplicities—love 
and death, the seasons and the birds, sunshine and snow. 
heir verbal dress is simple and austere; only very occa 
sionally does Mr. Dillon write the lavish and luxurious 
line. Underneath his spare stanzas, usually, flows blood 
and beats a heart. This simple lyric, En Route, vibrates: 


; 4 ' 
Companioned by long lon« 





to meet my true n 
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} 
With loneliness too large to suffer 
You go to meet your true lover. 
Mistress or lover, Death must bx 
Vouchsafed our certain constancy. } 
Yet since we go one journey an f 
Go toward a terribly dark land, ' 
Let us go therefore hand in hand 
If out of loneliness we kiss 
Our honor is not hurt by this. 
In actual words it is slight and inconsequential; in 
actual feeling it is charged and intense. April's Amazing 
Meaning \ilts in a gayer manner: ‘ 


April’s amazing meaning doubtless lic 
In tall hoarse boys, and slips 
Of slender girls with suddenly wider eyes 


And parted lips. 


For girls must wander pensive in the spring 
When the green rain is over, 

Doing some slow inconsequential thing, 
Plucking clover. 





And any boy alone upon a bencl 

When his work’s done will sit 

And stare at the black ground ar reak a branch 

And whittle it 

Slowly; and boys and girls, irresolut 

Will curse the dreamy weather 

Until they meet past the pale hedge and pu 

Their lips together. 

Seldom is so much perfection and clarity in a first book. 

Herein, also, lies the chief limitation of Mr. Dillon’s work 
— it lacks range, it lacks sound and fury. As this book is 
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Spring Snow 


full of exquisite flakes, perhaps his next book will be full of 
impressive storms. At present he looks at life a little from 
the outside; when he gets more mixed up with it his poetry 
will deepen and broaden. He already has sensitiveness, 
and graceful disciplined form, to a very high degree. 


Marie Luhrs 
OUT OF DREAMS 


Him, by E. E. Cummings. Boni & Liveright. 

In reviewing this book we are perhaps overstepping our 
bounds, since a play is not necessarily a poem. Neither is 
Him a play in the journalistic sense of the word. If it were 
ever to be produced, God help the producers! The first- 
nighters would jam the exits ten minutes after the curtain 
rose. Therefore let us call it a poem. 

The book has as much apparent plot as an unabridged 
dictionary, and the same disconcerting way of jerking the 
reader from one association to another. The tonic effect 
of this general jerking-up on the average mind ought to be 
felt for some time after taking. There is, of course, a plot, 
a deep-laid and subtle plot which cannot be assimilated 
without considerable stretching of that part of the imagi- 
nation which is most unusued to stretching exercises. 

Him concerns itself with the tragedy of a couple who 
look at life from points not diametrically opposed but 
bafflingly divergent; each is at times able to catch a glimpse 
of the other’s facet but neither will ever be able to see 


parallel with the other. The small area they have in com- 
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mon constitutes love and happiness, the great vistas that 
they never can share make up their tragedy. In and out 
of this theme move the inhabitants of the world half in 
light, half in darkness, like the scenes of a play, which Him 
believes that he has imagined and is staging for his own 
benefit. Me, the woman, is meeting and solving the great 
facts of physical existence alone—anaesthetics, dentists, 
approaching age, the birth of her child. At these spectacles 
Him appears and vanishes, a momentary onlooker 
wrapped in his dreams. 

Occasionally the dreamer awakes. Then it seems to 
him that he has never been real, that he will never know 
with all his introspection what Me knows by instinct, and 
that suicide is the logical way out. It is the struggle, not 
of a dual, but of a multiple personality, vision-created. 

The climax comes with the sudden realization on the 
part of Me that they are both actors in a play and that the 
room in which they have been living has only three wall 
Outside the forth invisible wall th audience sits, pre 
tending that the actors are real. “I wish I could believe 
this,” whispers Him. But he will never believe it, because 
it is the truth. 

If any criticism can be made of a book so independent 
of the usual standards, it would apply to the superabund 
ance of East-Side dialect. Mr. Cummings is not always 
adroit in his rendering of the particular patois in which he 
is working. His characterization and humor are beyond 


cavil. ¥. N,N. 
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SOPHISTICATED CHARM 

The Cyder Feast and Other Poems, by Sacheverell Sitwell. 

} George H. Doran Co. 

} For a certain capture of sentiment and sophisticated 

pathos, Sacheverell Sitwell has already stood out with an 
independence of his own from the common character which 
he, with his brother and sister, are generally thought to 
have achieved in contemporary poetry. 4// Summer in a 
Day carried off a very knowing play of fancy with remark- 
able ease, and though, like all Sitwellian performances, it 

| drew altogether too fine a wire from the rather brittle 





metal of esthetic self-consciousness, his imagination pro- 


ceeded to dance upon the wire with a nimble charm and 


agility. Certainly the book did show a clearer insight into 

the author’s much exploited disillusion than his two books 

of poetry, and it did much to cast out the just suspicion 

and Sce pti 1Ism W ith W hich one is still obliged to look at this 
I t 





clever family’s productions. The Cyder Feast goes on per 
forming the same service; with Osbert Sitwell’s novel 
Before the Bombardment and the later poems of Miss Sitwell, 
it succeeds in modifying the overstressed intellectual dar 
ing of the earlier books into a genuine emotional candor, 
and in weaving a closer fabric of mind and fancy. Here 
again the author has shown his difference from his brother 
and sister by establishing his interest in painting, sculp- 
ture, and the cultivated beauties of neo-classical poetry. 
At once a question is opened up as to whether or not 


poetry of this derivative nature can ever be anything but 
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minor poetry. This problem is encountered not because it 
is necessary to regard an intellectual poet as an anomaly 
but because this book presents scarcely a verse which is a 
statement of free spontaneous feeling. Where the themes 
are drawn from nature one knows instin¢ tively that the 
object—apricot, tulip tree, hawthorn, cowslip—is looked 
at either down a strained perspective of memory or with 
the callous motives of the artificer. Where the themes are 
taken from the world of art, the meaning of Calvert’s wood 
engraving, El] Greco’s Laocoon, or the Farnese Hercules is 
translated into deliberately unreal emotional reaction or in 
to artfully interpretative decoration. This snaring of the 
poetic impulse with a web of relentless sophistication b 
comes in the long run monotonous. It means that in spit 
of surprising phrase and beautiful cadence there is an in 
pediment in the poet’s movement, which trips and con 
fuses him. He is so surrounded by c mplexity of motive 
that no single clear intention stands out 

This is the obvious defect in the present volume. It 
shows itself not merely in the titles of some of the poems 
Variation on a Theme by Robert Herrick, The Her 
Doctor Donne and Gargantua—but in the body of othe: 
which are presented as records of observation or emotion 

But one should note points of genuine beauty 
charm. The decorative quality of the pictures and obser 
vations is authentic always. When Mr. Sitwell writes 
about art in his verse it is with the fresh intelligence he 
showed in Southern Baroque Art though without his freest 
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harm. About things in nature he achieves exquisite 
phrase-paintings with colors sharp, lines firm, and com 
sition cleverly handled. His lines on Dandelion and 
wf form clear vivid characterizations; they bal 
ance the traditional note of sympathy against a suggestion 
of scientific wisdom enviably struck. The poems written 
after Calvert’s beautiful engravings show an excellent 
sense of variation and contrast in phrase and accent; they 
also present best his discernment of esthetic values, just as 
the Four Variations upon William Browne of Tavistock best 
reveal his literary feeling. The pieces grouped under the 


title Cano? f Giant Art contain passages of real bravura 


In spite of the essentially minor nature of such poetry it 
does claim a sound appeal, and it is in-his use of art as an 
index to literature that Mr. Sitwell achieves, in his new 
book, a poetry which is, in the more pretentious pieces, 
significant beyond its defects, and in the briefer lyrics ex 
quisite al harming in sharp surprising ways. 


Vorton Dauwen Zabel 


THE STORY OF POETRY 
The Winged Horse: The Story of the Poets and Their Poetry, 
by Joseph Auslander and Frank Ernest Hill. Double 
day, Page & Co. 
The last few years in the history of thought may be 
called the era of synthesis. Ever since H. G. Wells gave us 


his bird’s \ view of the history of the universe we hav 3 
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been acutely conscious of the disorder in our minds, of the 
incomplete half-riveted framework of knowledge on which 
the million and one facts of an age of specialists are hung. 
We, the reading public, have read with an astonishing 
avidity the outline, the “story,”’ of a hundred different 
facets of human knowledge. It was inevitable that some 
one should give us the story of poetry 

The Winged Horse is such an outline of the history of 
poetry and poets, from its far beginnings to our own day 
It has been written principally for children, but, I gather, 
more because the minds of children are more frankly 
ignorant of the matter in hand, than because of any essen 
tial difference in quality. An adult who has not studied 
the subject would take as much pleasure in it as a child. 

The major part of the work on the book has been done 
by Frank Hill, and it has the same qualities of slow friendly 
charm, of conscientiousness, of a sort of balanced con 
servatism, that distinguishes Mr. Hill’s own poetry. It 
has too the easy readableness of Mr. Hill's criticism with 
which readers of the New York Suv were long familiar 
Mr. Auslander’s chapters, as few and distinguishable as 
toucans among a flock of robins, are more brilliant, if 
somewhat erratic, and seem not to have been written fo1 
children at all but for the adult reader. 

The result carries with it an unfortunate lack of unity in 
the volume as a book. It might be used as a burning ex 
ample of the error of collaboration between essentially un 
like temperaments. 
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To the practicing poet or the trained reader of poetry 
uch a story cannot in its essence be startling, being in the 
main only a restatement of ideas with which he is long 
familiar. Nevertheless it has a very decided place, since it 
puts into palatable form what the young usually receive 
only under the stern eye of the teacher. And I believe 
that, thanks to Mr. Hill’s persistence, The Winged Horse 
will serve the end for which it was designed, and that many 
readers, young and old alike, will close it with a sense of the 
oneness and continuity of the poetic impulse through the 
ages. They will gain too the certainty that poetry is one 
of the great burning facts of the world, as useful and as 
necessary in the development of mankind as any of his 
more objective and clamant activities. And for this re 
statement we who care for the art should be grateful, since 
without doubt this book will reach a class of readers W ho 
do not usually follow poetry with any particular attention. 

The introductory chapters in which Mr. Hill tells of the 
birth and development of the poetic impulse and of its 
position among primitive peoples are particularly success 
ful, and several of his summaries of the lives and work of 
the pivotal poets are enlightening to anyone. Mr. Aus 
lander’s chapter on Petrarch and his Laura, out of place 
as it is in the book, is truly delightful. The choice of 
quotations throughout is excellent. The book is engaging 
in its physical make-up, and is enlivened by drawings by 
Paul Honoré, who also furnishes the most successful 


jacket I have ever seen. Eunice Tietjens 
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NEWS NOTES 


As the second of the “six books of verse a year” to b stril 
its members, the Poetry Clan has chosen Ba//ad 
Marjorie Allen Seiffert. Mrs. Seiffert’s work i 








ii Yl one review 
was headed, “She walks by herself.” Of this, her second book, Lol 
Ridge said in the New Republic: “These ballads ar it ink 

Certain lines bring a pang like that of a shared experience. . Ther 


is much in this book that is beautiful, therefore important 

The January Forum publishes the result of its prize cont 
translation of L’ Enfant Jesus de Prague , by Paul Claudel 
one knows, is now the French ambassador in Washin 
poem was hardly worth the trouble, though it has a 





, WhO, as ¢€ 











eng: s 
and its sentimentality is redeemed by a simple child-like quality ar 
sincere religious feeling. 

Five translations are printed, one about as g¢ is another. Al 
fairly faithful to the text, but the net result is another proof of the ur 
translatability (if one may coin a word) of lyric poetry. The best of i 
always escapes; the translation betrays itself by stiff technique an 


general prosiness. This is true of the prize-winner, by Molly And 
Haley. On the whole, one done by Charlotte F. Bal I 


abcock in the Chau 


cerian manner seems the most engaging and nearest to the spirit of the 
original. Mrs. Vachel Lindsay contributes one of the first five. 

The Poetry Society of America (but chiefly of New York) has electe 
a new set of officers. These are: President, Curtis Hidden Page; Hor 
orary President (as before), Edwin Markham; Vice-Presidents, Leono1 
Speyer, Joseph Auslander and Daniel Henderson; Secretary, Gwendol 


Haste; Treasurer, Miles M. Dawson; Executive Committee, Anna ( 
Markham, Marguerite Dixon Clark, Gordon Lawrence, Mrs 





| Thon as 
Lamont, William Griffith, Emma P. Mills, Margaret Widdemer, Co 
stance Lindsey Skinner and J. J. Rooney. Apparently these ar 
New Yorkers. 
As the third lecturer on The Forge program for this s« 1, Clarenc 


Darrow recently spoke at the University of Chicago on th 
the poems of A. E. Housman. Mr. Darrow seldom ventures into thx 
literary field, but in this case he was able to speak with mu 
as a personal friend of Mr. Housman and a | 








ifelong student of On 
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News Notes 


h, Mr. Samuel Foster Demon, whose work we all know 
married at Dedham, Mass., to Miss Louise Wheel- 


Mrs. is the author of Body of t 
She lives mostly in New York, 


ya 


Raymond Holden 
but of 


husband have been much of the time nta Fe, 


in 


is well known as the author of a number of 





eyer 





ticism. Harcourt, Brace & Co. will soon bring out 


i¢ 


latest poems, Burning Bush. 
M« 
H 


Kinley Corning, of Portland, Oregon, is the author of 
irold Vinal). 
1 is a resident of Laramie, Wyoming. 





0, is the author of You and 


»f Chicag 
illan Co.), and The 


Macm 


he Diffe rence 


, modern plays 


Pa ing Shou 








Mifflin Co.); also of a book of prose essays, Poets 
f this number are new to our readers: 
seth ay : teas 
1d 1S in e faculty o n s ) regot 
Kidd is in the faculty of t University of Oregon 
Fuller is also an Oregon poet, one of the Portland 
van Dolzen Pease is a resident of Chicago; Mr. 
nans a young poet of Grand Rapids, Mich.; Miss 
lives in Philadelphia. Mr. David O. Hamilton, of 
! ’ 
much in Paris of late, is the author of Four 
sity Press b 
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Join the Poetry Clan 


Send $12 to PoETRY and receive six new books of 
verse during the year from October to September. 

Distribution has begun, the first book chosen 
being BOY IN THE WIND, by George Dillon; 
chosen because it contains, in the opinion of the 
majority of PoETRY’s staff, ““‘poems of extraordinary 
beauty which make it one of the most notable 
books of verse on the autumn lists.”’ 

The second book chosen is BALLADS OF A 
SINGING BOWL, by Marjorie Allen Seiffert, of 
which Lola Ridge said in the New Republic, ‘‘There 
is much in this book that is beautiful, therefore 
important.”’ 

The POETRY CLAN is not a money-making 
scheme 

You will receive full retail value for your $12. 

You will get the benefit of our experience and | 
judgment | 

Your library will be enriched by copies of six | 
books of verse carefully chosen for quality. H 
Each book will be sent to you, on our order, H 
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from the publisher direct. 


Just tear out and mail the following: 





I wish to become a member of the POETRY 
CLAN. I enclose my check for $12, to pay for 
the six books of verse of its first year. 


Name 





| Address | 




















Invitation 


POETRY, A MAGAZINE OF VERSE is not a maga- 
zine in the ordinary sense; it isan Art Gallery, where the 
poet hangs up his poems. You do not have to go to the 
gallery — it comes to you; admission fee, twenty-five cents 
a copy to each exhibit. 


Attend these monthly poetry gatherings. Come and see 
what the jury has picked out. Come to enjoy, come to 
criticize. For poets need, as much as they need galleries 
inwhich to hang their work, spectators. Be one. Sub- 
scribe and come. 


R.S.V.P.! 





















The Best Boost: 

“The best ten years of literature 
any magazine has had in America, 
and the best boost poctry has ever 
had from a poct."" Robert Frost 


Indispensable: 

“A subscription to POETRY, as 
one of the indispensable magazines 
of the craft, should be imperative in 
every poet's budget.”” Bulletin of 
the Poetry Society of America 


The Great Lyric Magazine 
“POETRY is the great lyric mag 
azine. It ought to be on the table 
of every thinking person.” 
Edwin Markham 


A Textbook: 

“IT use POETRY in all my classes 
as well as enjoy it myself. I could 
not do without it.’"" Mabel Eaton 
Monticello Seminary, Godfrey 
i 

















America’s Creditor 

“Other periodicals devoted to the muse have 
come and gone, but POETRY goes along, disco. 
ering new pocts of merit and printing much of the 
best by those whom it was powerfully responsib! 
for establishing. It is the greatest influence in the 
poetic world of today, and literary America owes 
it an everlasting debt of gratitude.’”” John V.A 
Weaver, in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


232 East Erie Street, Chicago 
Enclosed find $3.00 (Canada, $3.15; foreign, $3.25) for one 


year’s subscription to POETRY, beginning...........05 eeceeees 
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To have great poets 
there must be great audiences too. 
— Whitman 
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